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Good  Friday  Purgo.  Over  400  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  arrested  in  a  new  drive 
against  suspected  Communists  and  fel¬ 
low-travelers  which  began  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day,  in  Cairo,  according  to  a  broadcast 
by  the  far-off  Peking  radio  on  April  6. 
Included  were  prominent  journalists 
and  a  high  official  in  the  Ministry  of 
National  Guidance.  According  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  the  Cairo  gov¬ 
ernment  has  arrested  more  than  1,000 
persons  on  suspicion  of  Communism 
during  the  past  three  months.  The 
Peking  radio  has  injected  itself  into  the 
Moscow-Cairo  dialogue,  acting  sig¬ 
nificantly  as  the  friend  and  spokesman 
for  Iraq.  It  has  denounced  Nasser’s 
“frenzied  railings,”  while  Baghdad  has 
danmed  the  Cairo  anti-Communist 
drive  as  a  “wave  of  terror.” 

War  of  Narvos.  Commenting  on  cur¬ 
rent  unrest  in  Iraq  and  the  UAR,  for 
which  it  blamed  President  Nasser,  the 
Jordanian  paper  Al  Watan  said:  “Never 
before  has  the  Arab  man-in-the-street 
been  so  nerve-wracked,  so  unsure  of 
his  very  life,  afraid  of  being  dragged 
out  into  the  street  at  any  moment  and 
cut  to  pieces.” 

Meanwhile,  Nasser  continues  to  can¬ 
cel  his  early  praise  for  the  USSR.  In 
a  Cairo  speech  on  March  30,  Nasser 
again  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  come  to  his  help  in  1956  during 
the  Suez  attack.  Moscow  promptly 
retorted  in  Arabic  broadcasts  charging 
Nasser  with  ingratitude  and  quoting 
back  at  him  his  own  expressions  of 
thanks  to  the  USSR.  Moscow’s  apol¬ 
ogetics  included  protestations  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  Arabs  and,  from  Pravda, 
the  disclosure  that  the  USSR  “pro¬ 
foundly  respects”  religious  rights  of  all 
peoples. 

Cairo  again  charged  Iraq  with  atroc¬ 
ities  against  nationalist  prisoners.  It 
claimed  new  fighting  by  rebelling  Sham- 
mar  tribesmen  near  Kirkuk.  Baghdad 
countered  by  offering  to  pardon  the 
(Continued  on  page  188) 


U.S.  Aid  to  Israel 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  urging  the  Administration  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  decision  to  terminate  grant  assistance  to  Israel  in  the  1959-1960 
Mutual  Security  Program.  They  believe  that  this  is  a  premature  step 
which  could  have  adverse  repercussions  on  Israel’s  normal  development 
and  on  political  relationships  in  the  Near  East. 

The  termination  of  the  grant  to  Israel  does  not  mean  the  end  of 
U.  S.  aid  to  that  country,  for  the  table  on  page  187  shows,  direct  grant 
assistance  has  been  replaced  to  a  large  extent  in  recent  years  by  loans 
and  the  sale  of  surplus  foods.  And  Administration  spokesmen  have  said 
that  future  aid  to  Israel  would  consist  of  these  items.  Nevertheless, 
economists  familiar  with  Israel’s  problems  contend  that  the  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  foods  and  development  loans  will  not  provide  the  dollars  needed 
for  vital  raw  materials. 

Administration  spokesmen  say  that  the  move  can  be  justified  by 
Israel’s  economic  progress.  They  point  to  rising  exports  and  reserves. 
But  this  evaluation,  while  flattering  to  Israel’s  economy,  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  grave  problems  ahead.  The  gap  between  imports  and 
exports  is  still  approximately  $340  million  a  year.  That  gap  is  now  met 
by  restitution  and  reparations  pajnnents  from  West  Germany,  American 
government  aid,  the  sale  of  Israel  bonds,  and  American  Jewish  philan¬ 
thropy  (which  contributes  to  refugee  resettlement). 

But  the  pajrments  from  West  Germany  will  end  by  1965.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Israel  will  have  to  redeem  the  bonds  she  began  to  sell  in  1951. 
Accordingly,  Israel  must  stimulate  her  industrial  and  agricultural 
development  to  reduce  her  dependency  on  the  external  worid,  and  ex¬ 
pand  her  exports  to  close  the  trade  gap  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that 
she  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  when  reparation  pa}rments  end 
and  bonds  mature. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  Israel  does  not  receive  any 
grant  military  aid  or  defense  support  under  the  MSP.  Yet  her  security 
needs  have  grown  because  her  hostile  Arab  neighbors  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  the  most  lavish  military  assistance  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Israel  must  accelerate  her  development.  American  aid  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that  dollars  have 
been  invested  without  result.  Surely,  in  those  countries  where  U.  S. 
aid  has  spurred  dynamic  progress,  that  progress  should  be  consolidated. 
To  reduce  aid  to  Israel  at  this  time  would  retard  her  normal  progress 
towards  economic  self-sufficiency,  impair  gains  already  made,  and  invite 
a  crisis  in  the  future. 

Democracy  has  few  reliable  outposts  in  the  critical  Near  East. 
Israel’s  enemies,  who  have  carried  on  an  economic  blockade  against  her, 
watch  for  any  signs  of  attenuation  of  American  interest  in  Israel  as  a 
warrant  for  their  irredentist  refusal  to  make  peace.  Our  continued 
aid  to  Israel  signifies  our  country’s  steadfast  interest  in  that  democracy, 
and  thus  reaffirms  our  hope  that  Israel  and  her  neighbors  will  soon 
come  together  in  peace  and  cooperation. 
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Anyone  trying  to  learn  what  was 
happening  in  the  Near  East  by  an  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  of  the  nation’s  press 
during  recent  weeks  would  have  been 
forced  to  admit  that  the  situation  was 
completely  confusing,  mainly  because 
reports  were  downright  contradictory. 
Communist  Throat.  Developments  in 
Iraq  since  the  abortive  Mosul  revolt 
against  Premier  Kassem  came  in  for  the 
major  share  of  editorial  comment  and 
columnist  conjecture.  The  general  con¬ 
fusion  was  due  largely  to  a  tendency 
to  see  events  in  sharp  contrasts  of  black 
and  white.  Unfortunately  for  news¬ 
paper  readers,  not  all  the  writers  agreed 
on  what  was  black  and  what  was  white. 
Even  “eye-witnesses”  to  the  same  events 
differed  with  each  other. 

Since  the  ousting  of  Colonel  Arif 
by  Premier  Kassem  and  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  Iraq,  the  press  has 
debated  with  itself  over  the  extent  of 
Conununist  penetration  in  Iraq.  If  news¬ 
paper  comment  and  forecast  last  De¬ 
cember  had  been  correct,  Iraq  would 
certainly  have  fallen  completely  under 
OHnmunist  control  by  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary.  But  in  those  months  the  same 
papers  were  still  forecasting  the  “im¬ 
minent  downfall”  of  Iraq  into  the 
Soviet  orbit.  The  discussion  is  still 
continuing. 

Speculation  was  intensified  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  the  Iraqi  Cabinet  was  re¬ 
shuffled.  Newspiq>ers  and  periodicals 
carried  widely  diverging  views  about 
the  political  orientation  of  the  new 
ministers,  the  views  being  credited  to 
“diplomatic  circles”  or  to  “well-in¬ 
formed  students  of  the  Middle  East” 

Editorial  attention  turned  briefly  to 
the  Soviet  threat  to  Iran,  but  reverted 
to  Iraq  by  mid-March  when  the  Mosul 
revolt  was  crushed.  Again  the  picture 
of  events  was  blurred  by  “eye-witness” 
reports  and  dispatches  by  “men-on-the- 
Hiiot”  (numy  of  them  cabled  from  Beirut 
or  Damascus)  which  contradicted  each 
other. 

Most  correspondents  and  columnists 
agree  that  Iraq  is  almost  lost.  In  a  col¬ 
umn  published  in  over  170  papers 
David  Lawrence  stated  that  “Iraq  is  an 
example  of  a  successful  conquest  by  the 
Communists  of  a  country  which  till 
recently  was  one  of  America’s  staunch¬ 
est  friends.”  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report  said  that  “Kassem  is  by  no 
means  firmly  in  the  saddle  and  that  just 
about  anytl^g  can  happen”;  while  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor's  Near  East 


correspondent  Harry  Ellis  thought  it 
was  “fairly  clear  t^t  some  form  of 
radical  change  may  be  expected  in 
Baghdad  within  the  reasonably  near 
future.” 

Two  Ivils.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  one  of  the  half-dozen  daily 
papers  with  a  correspondent  stationed 
in  the  Near  East,  has  for  some  months 
taken  a  dark  view.  It  regards  events  in 
Iraq  as  having  reached  a  momentum 
which  would  inevitably  take  Baghdad 
into  the  Soviet  orbit;  furthermore,  it 
sees  President  Nasser  becoming  ever 
more  cautious  about  Soviet  infiuence. 
Many  other  reports  were  datelined  from 
Beirut,  where  Nasser  sympathizers  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  busy  providing  back¬ 
ground  information  to  inquisitive  Amer¬ 
icans.  But  the  Monitor's  correspondent 
in  Beirut  and  its  editorial  commentators 
appear  uncertain  whether  Nasser  is 
redly  the  “lesser  of  two  evils”  or  an 
irresponsible  force  making  for  tension. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
the  Wall  St.  Journal,  to  name  but  three 
dailies  among  many,  expressed  doubt 
over  Nasser’s  ability  to  break  the  Soviet 
grip  on  his  militaiy  supplies  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  even  if  he  redly  wished  to. 
Soviet  interest  in  mdntdning  friend¬ 
ship  with  Nasser  was  suggested  by  the 
Hearst  papers  which  wrote  on  March 
22:  “An  all-out  ideologicd  and  eco¬ 
nomic  struggle  between  Moscow  and 
Cdro  could  be  harmful  to  Russia’s 
interests,  since  it  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  carefully  built  up  propaganda,  pic¬ 
turing  Russia  as  the  firm  friend  of  the 
Arabs.”  At  the  same  time  many  papers, 
including  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
the  New  York  News,  felt  that  any  deci¬ 
sion  by  Nasser  to  battle  Khrushchev 
did  not  necessarily  represent  a  final 
change  of  heart  which  could  be  trusted. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  stood  firmly  by 
Nasser,  mdntaining  that  “whatever  his 
faults  and  failings  may  be.  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt,  with  his  ided  of  Arab 
nationdism,  represents  the  only  reason¬ 
able  hope  for  sanity  and  order  in  the 
area.”  By  end-March  this  paper  was 
recdling  fflat  it  had  proposed  an  offlcial 
visit  by  Nasser  to  Washington,  and  that 
the  invitation  should  now  be  extended. 
The  Portland  Express  (Maine)  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  U.  S.  invite  Nasser  in 
order  to  convince  him  that  Americans 
are  not  anti-Arab. 

Other  newspapers,  however,  recalled 
that  it  was  Nasser  who  first  introduced 


Soviet  equipment  and  technicians  to  the 
Near  East  It  was  noted  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  the  “war  of  words,”  was 
continuing  to  supply  the  UAR  with 
arms  and  economic  assistance.  “It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  it  would  do  so 
if  Colonel  Nasser  were  reaUy  swinging 
over  to  the  West,”  the  New  York  Times 
said  on  April  12,  adding:  “Since  Nasser 
has  made  himself  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  ammunition  and  spare 
parts  for  his  military  forces,  he  is  in  no 
position  to  take  such  a  momentous 
decision,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so.” 

All  newspaper  correspondents  and 
editorial  writers  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  Nasser’s  responsibility  for,  or 
implication  in,  the  Mosul  revolt. 

Iraqi  Nuutralism.  Richard  Dudman. 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of 
the  few  correspondents  in  Washington 
who  had  toured  the  Near  East,  includ¬ 
ing  Iraq,  during  last  year’s  revolution, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  suggest  that 
Kassem  wished  to  insure  an  independ¬ 
ent  Iraq,  free  from  either  Communist 
or  Nasserist  influence. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  a  few 
more  newspapers  also  suggested  that 
Kassem  might  be  seeking  a  “third 
course”  and  that  pressure  from  Nasser 
was  driving  him  to  lean  over-heavily 
on  Communist  support  The  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Post  stressed 
that  Kassem’s  “neutral”  supporters  were 
being  forced  into  an  “anti-Nasser”  and 
“pro-Communist”  position  by  Nasser’s 
attacks  on  Kassem  and  his  Iraqi  brand 
of  Arab  nationalism.  Currently,  the 
diplomatic  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  quoted  State  De¬ 
partment  sources  as  saying  that  Com¬ 
munist  influence  in  Iraq  may  not  be  as 
great  as  some  newspapers  suggested. 

The  clash  between  Nasser  and  Kas¬ 
sem  was  viewed  as  a  power  struggle 
rather  than  a  conflict  between  ideol¬ 
ogies.  Correspondents  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  hoped  for  the  rise  of  a  new  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  Near  East  to  break  out 
of  the  vicious  circle  of  Nasser’s  drive 
for  hegemony  versus  a  Communist- 
supported  Ka^em.  But  another  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
quoted  “British  sources”  as  having  al¬ 
ready  written  off  Kassem  into  the  Com¬ 
munist  camp — the  sort  of  simultaneous 
contradictory  reporting  which  must 
have  confused  readers. 

[But  British  officials,  determined  to 
preserve  oil  interests,  are  in  fact  re- 
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WASHINGTON . . . 


luctant  to  abandon  hope  for  or  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Iraq  premier.] 

The  withdrawal  of  Iraq  from  the 
Baghdad  Pact  was  forecast  for  some 
time.  Speculation  on  reasons  for  the 
formal  announcement  at  this  time  was 
mainly  based  on  the  presumption  that 
by  this  one  move  Kassem  had  placated 
Communist  demands  within  Iraq,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  deprived  Nasser 
of  one  of  his  most  effective  propaganda 
tools  against  the  Kassem  regime.  The 
actual  withdrawal  was  almost  unani¬ 
mously  regarded  as  no  serious  loss  to 
the  West  because  Iraq  had  left  the  pact 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  July  1958  revolt. 

The  ousting  of  three  American  news¬ 
men  from  Iraq  gave  rise  to  wide  and 
unfavorable  publicity.  The  move  con¬ 
firmed  the  worst  fears  of  those  papers 
who  had  long  regarded  Iraq  as  already 
lost  to  the  West,  and  worried  those  who 
thought  that  Kassem  was  still  fighting 
for  his  own  brand  of  “Iraqi  national¬ 
ism.”  The  early  “at-last-it-can-be-told- 
witbout-censorsUp”  stories  by  the 
ousted  men  told  of  vast  purges  of  Army 
officers  and  government  personnel,  and 
the  jailing  of  thousands  by  the  Com¬ 
munists,  now  apparently  ready  for  the 
take-over.  During  the  past  week-end, 
however,  some  publicity  has  been  given 
to  disclaiming  statements  by  Baghdad. 
CrisM  Linked.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  a  number  of  editorial  commen¬ 
tators  have  speculated  on  the  possible 
existence  of  a  link  between  Soviet- 
sponsored  crises  in  the  Near  East, 
Europe,  and  now  again  in  Tibet  and  the 
Far  East.  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report 
devoted  a  long  story  in  March  to 
“Khrushchev’s  Game-^tir  Up  Trouble 
Everywhere,  Grab  Iraq  While  World  Is 
Looking  At  Berlin.”  This  worldwide 
link  theory  seems  to  have  led  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  who  feel  that  the  West  should  re¬ 
consider  its  relationship  with  Nasser. 

The  Providence  Journal  sums  up  a 
general  feeling  apparent  in  New  ]^g- 
land  and  some  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try:  “Suspicious  as  we  may  be  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Nasser’s  own  imperial  ambitions, 
therefore,  we  probably  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  seek  an  accommodation 
with  the  sort  of  Arabism  he  represents. 
This  presupposes,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Nasser’s  apparent  effort  to  disengage 
from  his  own  close  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  genuine  and  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

However,  this  attitude  should  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  editorial  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Times,  which  said  on 
April  10:  “We  hold  that  President 
Nasser’s  kind  [of  nationalism]  is  wrong, 
self-defeating  and  pregnant  with  dis¬ 
aster,  for  the  nationalism  which  he 
espouses  is  a  nationalism  based  on 


Matching  Refugee  Aid 

A  novel  and  imacinative  proposal  to 
stimnlate  and  aaaiat  the  relief  and  re¬ 
settlement  of  the  world’s  refugees  was 
proposed  by  Rep.  James  Fnlton  (R)  Pa., 
and  promptly  endorsed  by  Rep.  Edna 
Kelly  (D)  N.Y.,  in  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  April  IS. 

Fnlton  proposed  that  the  U.  S.  Join 
in  the  World  Refugee  Tear  and  do 
something  concrete  about  it. 

He  wants  to  encourage  governments 
to  resettle  refugees.  He  would  have  the 
U.  S.  contribute  direct  assistance  to 
those  governments,  matching  the 
amounts  they  spend  for  refugee  re¬ 
settlement,  in  a  formula  to  be  devised. 
In  addition,  Fnlton  believes  the  U.  S. 
should  provide  matching  funds  where 
American  foundations,  philanthropic 
agencies  and  individuals  have  made  cpn- 
tributions  for  refugee  relief  and  re¬ 
settlement.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Fnlton 
believes,  our  government  would  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  re¬ 
settlement  of  Arab  refugees.  And, 
similarly,  our  government  would  help 
Israel  and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  in 
their  partnership  to  facilitate  ^e  re¬ 
settlement  of  refugees  who  have  been 
coming  into  IsraeL 

Moscow's  Challenge 

Allen  Dulles,  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  told  a  New  Orleans 
audience  that  Iraq  offered  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  "opportunistic  nature”  of 
the  Soviet  bloc’s  trade  and  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Speaking  on  the  military  and 
economic  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
he  warned  that  in  the  four-year  period 
ending  1958,  the  Communist  aid  pro¬ 
gram  totaled  $2J  billion.  "Three-fifths 
of  the  total  delivered  to  date  has  been 
in  the  form  of  arms  to  the  UAR-Egypt 
and  Syria-Yemen,  Iraq,  Afghanistan 
and  Indonesia.  These  same  countries, 
plus  India,  Argentina,  Ceylon,  Burma 
and  Cambodia  have  received  the  bulk 
of  the  economic  aid,”  said  Mr.  Dulles. 

racial,  religious  or  ideological  fanat¬ 
icism,  or  xenophobia,  disregard  of  inter¬ 
national  treaties  and  obligations,  as  in 
the  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
finally,  on  hysterical  hostility  toward 
alleg^  enemies,  which  in  his  case  turns 
against  the  West  and  reaches  the  point 
of  continued  warfare  against  IsraeL 
This  type  of  nationalism  seems  to  us  to 
be  bound  to  fail  in  the  Arab  world, 
where  most  Arab  states  are  now  arrayed 
against  Nasser’s  ambitions  .  .  .” 


The  Aid  Program 

In  a  speech  in  Chicago  on  April  1, 
Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D)  Minn., 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  urged  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  the  proposal  to 
terminate  grant  aid  to  Israel.  He 
pointed  out  that  Israel  still  has  massive 
economic  problems  growing  out  of  the 
resettlement  of  her  vast  new  population. 
Members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affair* 
Committee  questioned  Administration 
witnesses  on  this  issue  when  they  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Committee  on  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Program. 

Here  is  the  record  of  U.  S.  aid  to 
Israel  since  1951  showing  how  grant 
assistance  has  been  dropping: 


Year 

MSA 

Grant 

MSA 

Loan 

Technical  Snrplw 
Aasiitanc*  Foods 

1962 

$63.6 

(In  millions) 

$  0 

$  .$ 

$  0 

1963 

70.2 

0 

2.6 

0 

1964 

62.6 

0 

1.6 

0 

1966 

20.0 

20.0 

1.6 

13.0 

1966 

12.6 

12.6 

1.6 

27.9 

1967 

16.0 

10.0 

1.6 

10.7 

1968 

7.6 

16.0  (DU*) 

1.6 

41.9 

1969 

7A 

6.0 

l.S 

$8A 

(Tliia  tebl*  docs  not  inelnd*  hard  eurraney  loaiia 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  hare 
totaled  $169  million.  On  the  fint  loan  ot  flSS 
million,  Israel  has  already  repaid  S4S.6  million  in 
principal  and  $32.1  million  in  interest.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  grant  assistance 
to  Israel  has  gone  down  from  a  peak  of 
$70.2  million  in  1953  to  $7.5  million  in 
1959.  Israel  has  received  development 
loans,  but  the  amount  has  dropped  in 
the  current  fiscal  year.  In  1958  Israel 
received  a  $15  million  loan  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  This  year, 
she  negotiated  a  loan  of  $5  million.  Her 
application  for  a  larger  loan  has  not 
yet  been  approved. 

Appointmonts 

President  Eisenhower’s  nomination  of 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Israel  may  meet  stiff 
opposition  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  Some  members  be¬ 
lieve  that  Reid  should  be  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  this  is  a  political  ap¬ 
pointment  and  that  he  has  not  previous¬ 
ly  served  in  the  Department  of  State. 

It  was  also  learnt  that  Raymond 
Hare,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UAR, 
will  be  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Near  Eastern  and  S^th 
Asian  Affairs,  succeeding  William  M. 
Rountree,  who  is  being  named  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Pakistan. 
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TimMfing  the  netea 

continued 

Shammar  chieftains  who  had  fled  to 
Syria  after  their  Mosul  revolt 

Cairo  is  harvesting  propaganda  out 
of  the  return  of  Kurds  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Iraq.  Cairo  first  claimed  that 
855  armed  Kurds,  described  as  “volun¬ 
teers”  to  support  Communist  backers  of 
Iraqi  Premier  Kassem,  had  sailed 
through  the  Suez  on  a  Soviet  ship  bound 
for  Basra.  A  few  days  later  Cairo  said 
they  were  Soviet  soldiers  and  reported, 
without  confirmation,  that  three  more 
shiploads  of  men  and  Soviet  military 
equipment  were  bound  for  Iraq.  Cairo 
charged  that  Communism  was  using 
Iraq  as  a  spearheard  in  the  Near  East 
just  as  it  was  using  Tibet  in  Asia. 

Baghdad  and  Moscow  promptly  de¬ 
nounced  Cairo’s  “distortions,”  insisting 
that  the  Kurds  were  repatriates  who 
had  fled  in  1946  after  their  revolt  had 
failed  in  Iraq.  They  said  old  men, 
women  and  children  were  in  the  group. 

Other  slings  in  the  Cairo  propaganda 
arsenal  included  reports  that  non- 
Communist  Iraqi  ministers  were  trying 
to  resign,  threats  that  a  “Free  Iraq” 
government-in-exile  would  be  set  up  in 
Cairo,  rumors  of  an  impending  attack 
from  Syria,  and  an  alleged  secret  agree¬ 
ment  between  Iraq  and  Britain  to  annex 
Jordan  and  make  peace  with  Israel. 

But  against  the  background  of  these 
propaganda  exchanges,  the  most  somber 
report  to  come  out  of  Baghdad  was  the 
ominous  disclosure  that  Iraqi  Premier 
Kassem  had  agreed  to  arm  the  pro- 
Communist  “popular  resistance”  forces. 

Iraq  Oil.  Despite  the  growing  Com¬ 
munist  strength,  Iraq  denied  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  seeking  to  nationalize  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Company  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  Premier  Kassem  and  R.  G. 
Seawright,  chief  British  oil  represent¬ 
ative.  Kassem  is  believed  to  have  sought 
increased  production  and  a  10  per  cent 
increase,  or  a  55-45  split,  in  its  share 
of  the  profits  instead  of  the  present  50- 
50  division.  The  oil  company  was  also 
asked  to  give  up  some  concessions. 

Iraq  also  announced  that  she  would 
not  attend  the  Arab  oil  conference  in 
Cairo,  April  16,  called  to  discuss  con¬ 
struction  of  an  Arab-owned  oil  pipe¬ 
line  and  how  to  get  a  larger  share  of 
oil  profits.  Iran  and  Venezuela  are 
sending  observers.  In  Beirut,  Near  East 
oil  company  officials  apprehensively 
eyed  the  Cairo  meeting  and  released 
figures  to  show  that  Arab  states  would 
not  increase  their  oil  earnings  by  de¬ 
manding  “integration,”  i.e.,  a  share  in 
the  refining,  transport  and  marketing  of 
oil  as  well  as  pr^uction. 

L«pgu«  tift.  The  Arab  League  meet¬ 
ing  in  Beirut  on  April  4,  called  by  the 


Sudan,  failed  in  its  effort  to  heal  the 
Iraqi-UAR  split.  It  emerged  with  a 
communique  which  criticized  “external 
interference”  in  Arab  affairs,  urged 
Iraq  to  follow  a  policy  of  nonalign¬ 
ment,  but  made  no  mention  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Iraq,  Tunisia  and  Jordan  re¬ 
fused  to  attend  the  Beirut  meeting, 
which  was  described  by  the  N.  Y.  Times 
as  a  “failure.”  The  meeting  disclosed 
Arab  distrust  of  Nasser’s  leadership  and 
the  widening  breach  between  the  UAR 
and  Iraq,  Jordan  and  Tunisia. 

In  Brief.  Large-scale  Jordan  raids 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  a  number  of 
suspected  Communists  at  Nablus. 
Among  them  were  the  army  commander 
of  the  Jordanian  Third  Brigade,  a 
government  physician,  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  figures. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
said  in  N.Y.  that  Iraq  had  expelled  six 
U.S.  missionaries  and  their  families, 
leaving  only  two  in  Iraq.  The  mission 
compound  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Amara  was  confiscated  in  a  forced  sale. 


ff  Comment  | 

!)«•  tadteated  Its  acceptance  to  prin-g 
of  ote  — w  tn  tv 

The  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Democratic  National 
Conunittee  on  American  foreign  and 
military  policy,  entitled  How  to  Lose 
Friends  and  Influence:  The  Decline  of 
American  Diplomacy  1953-1959,  con¬ 
tains  a  slashing  attack  on  our  Near 
East  policy. 

The  document  charges  that  when  the 
Soviet  Union  penetrated  the  Near  East 
by  trading  arms  for  Egyptian  cotton, 
the  Administration  was  claiming  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  “failed.” 

“This  rosy  report  ushered  in  the 
collapse  of  .  .  .  American  leadership  in 
the  Middle  East”  The  pamphlet  con¬ 
tends  that  the  Administration  “cast 
Colonel  Nasser  as  the  chosen  instru- 
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ment  for  the  solution  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  tangle,”  but  later  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  efforts  to  build  up  the 
Northern  Tier  and  the  Baghdad  Pact 
were  regarded  by  Colonel  Nasser  as 
“the  supreme  doublecross.”  When 
Colonel  Nasser  turned  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Administration  “reverted  to 
a  policy  of  trying  to  appease  Nasser  .  .  . 
a  mouth-watering  menu  of  cash  was 
shown  to  the  beaming  Colonel,”  but 
subsequently  the  Administration  “seized 
a  chance  to  destroy  Nasser’s  prestige 
by  public  humiliation” — with^awing 
the  Aswan  Dam  offer. 

In  the  subsequent  debacle  over  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Administration  first 
worked  with  the  British  and  the  French, 
but  later  the  Administration  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  Egyptian  control  of  the 
Canal  “with  only  such  concessions  to 
appearances  as  could  be  wheedled  out 
of  Colonel  Nasser.” 

The  Democratic  document  also  at¬ 
tacks  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  American  position  has 
weakened.  “Soviet  influence  seems  to 
be  gaining  over  Nasser’s  in  Iraq;  and, 
for  the  rest,  the  erosion  of  Western 
influence  continues — more  slowly  than 
might  have  been  the  case,  perhaps,  but 
continues.” 

In  summary,  the  Democratic  docu¬ 
ment  says: 

“In  the  Middle  East,  Colonel  Nasser 
of  Egypt  made  common  cause  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  destroy  American  and 
Western  influence,  and  to  imperil  the 
lines  of  supply  feeding  oil  into  Euro¬ 
pean  industry. 

“Syria  and  Yemen  were  brought  into 
Egypt’s  camp.  A  revolution  in  Iraq, 
a  Baghdad  Pact  member,  was  marked 
by  the  assassination  of  all  Iraqi  leaders 
who  were  known  friends  of  the  West. 
In  sequel  to  that  revolution,  Turkey, 
Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Israel  are  squeezed 
between  Russia,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Nasserism  on  the  other.” 

Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  (R),  Ill., 
denounced  the  Democratic  pamphlet 
as  a  “remarkably  creative  achievement 
in  the  literary  area  of  political  brain¬ 
washing.” 
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